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PENAL SENTENCES. 
By Major-General Sir EDMUND F. pu CANE, K.C.B. 


N considering the treatment to which 
convicted prisoners should be sub- 
jected while undergoing their sen- 
tences it is necessary first to settle 
what should be the object to be 
aimed at. There can be no doubt 

of the answer which would have been given to 
this question from the beginning of the world’s 
history until a comparatively short time ago. It 
is expressed in the doctrine that the ruler of any 
country should be ‘a terror to evil-doers’—that 
is, that those who are tempted to break the law 
should have a wholesome dread of the consequences 
to themselves as a check upon such inclinations. 
To this end severe corporal punishment, death, 
or mutilation was inflicted; or, if the offender 
was cast into prison, it was perhaps an under- 
ground pit, in darkness and deprived of every 
comfort and convenience of life, ‘fed with the 
bread of affliction and the water of affliction.’ 

This, then, is one—and the oldest—answer to the 
question, and till about one hundred years ago it 
was considered the only one. 

There are some who hold that a righteous 
vengeance is the justification for the infliction 
of the punishment; and if so, it must naturally 
enter into the question of treatment. It is prob- 
able that in old days this may have been accepted 
as a sound principle, and no doubt private revenge 
and judicial revenge were very much mixed up, 
The doctrine of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth’ implies that the penalty should be 
equivalent to the injury done by the offender, 
which may be considered one version of the idea 
of vengeance. But the treatment that strikes 
terror sufficiently carries out the desire for ven- 
geance, so that the distinction was of little im- 
portance until in these questioning days people 
began to discuss the right to inflict punishment 
at all. As to that, it may be admitted that the 
duty of preventing crime is co-ordinate with the 
right of punishing it. 
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Latterly, however, a curious version of or infer- 
ence from the vengeance theory has made its appear- 
ance, and been carried into effect by some few 
prominent authorities. These seem to assert that 
when an offender thas been convicted and endured 
his punishment society and he are quits, and that 
his offence should be entirely ignored in awarding 
punishment for any further infraction of the law. 
So that we hear of incorrigible offenders who are 
known to live by crime being punished no more 
severely than one who has casually fallen into 
crime. To most people such a result would be 
considered a reductio ad absurdum of the theory, 
and would be held to prove sufficiently that any 
such ground for apportioning punishment must 
obviously be unsound. The great body of judicial 
authorities do, in fact, entirely repudiate the doc- 
trine and this application of it, holding rather 
that the previous commission of offence is a reason 
for increasing the penalty—on the same principle 
as physicians increase the dose if .the smaller 
quantity is found ineffective. This conflict of 
practice and the comparisons it gives rise to 
create no doubt a certain amount of scandal, and 
it is to be regretted that there is no way of 
bringing to reason those who perversely set the 
opinions of the general body of judicial authorities 
at defiance. 

When in comparatively modern times the treat- 
ment of convicted prisoners came to be discussed, 
and it was admitted that the neglect and brutality 
which characterised the methods up to the last 
century could no longer be continued, two views 
of the principles which should govern the improved 
methods presented themselves, and each party 
argued on the assumption that theirs was the 
only view. 

One side concentrated its attention on the 
offender individually, and treated the matter as 
if the whole object was to produce an effect upon 
him. The other side thought more of the great 
mass of possible offenders, and held that the first 
OcT. 8, 1898. 
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object was so to treat the one who was caught 
and sentenced that not only he himself but any 
other person who contemplated a crime might be 
deterred from it by thinking of the miseries that 
he saw might possibly follow on its commission. 

The first of these two views naturally enough 
soon led those who held it to go a stage deeper 
still, and to question whether the individual could 
not be better dealt with and prevented from again 
offending by another method altogether—namely, 
by reforming him. This idea fitted very well 
with the feeling of humanity which is one of the 
characteristics of the present period, and which 
does honour to it, though it sometimes goes 
astray. 

Discussion on these and kindred matters had 
been hotly carried on for some years when, 
thirty-five years ago, I first became connected with 
prisons in England. Sir Joshua Jebb and others 
had been making great efforts to carry into prac- 
tice and develop ideas which have lately been 
revived, and which are believed no doubt to be 
quite novel ‘and advanced. A record and a sample 
of these experiments is to be found in Major 
Griffith’s Memorials of Millbank. At this particular 
moment crime was thought to be increasing in 
an alarming degree, and the management of the 
convict prisons was commonly thought to have 
conduced to this by erring in the direction of 
mildness. 

A very competent Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the whole subject, and 
issued a very weighty report, in which, among 
other things, the opinion was expressed that the 
punishment as actually carried out was ‘not 
sufficiently dreaded.’ About the same time a 
committee of the House of Lords took into con- 
sideration the treatment of prisoners under short 
sentences in county and borough prisons. Legis- 
lation followed on these two reports in 1864 and 
1865, and on these reports, and in accordance 
with this legislation, was established the system 
on which prisoners are treated in prisons of 
the United Kingdom. The Prisons Act, 1877, 
did not repeal the Prisons Act, 1865, which 
regulated in detail the treatment of prisoners 
under sentence of imprisonment up to two years, 
except by mitigating its rigour in one or two 
matters. Its object and effect in the main, so far 
as concerns the present question, was still further 
to ensure that the treatment of all prisoners 
should be uniform. 

It will be clear to anybody who studies these 
reports and the steps taken in consequence of 
them that the answer given by these high authori- 
ties, and sanctioned by legislation, to the question, 
‘What object should be aimed at in framing the 
system to which prisoners should be subjected 
while undergoing their sentences?’ would have 
been that it should be in the first place deterrent, 
but that reformation should be considered and 
encouraged, subject to the deterrent effect not 


being diminished. To illustrate this it is only 
necessary: to study the Prisons Act, 1865. For 
example, by that act all adult male- prisoners 
sentenced to hard labour are to be employed on 
labour of the treadwheel or of physically laborious 
type during their whole sentences; or, if these 
sentences exceed three months, for, at all events, 
that period. The wooden bed, without mattress, 
similar to that used by soldiers on guard, was 
authorised. The separate confinement of all 
prisoners was provided for; but though this has 
some penal effect, it was chiefly to prevent mutual 
contamination. It is lamentable to see consider- 
able tendency to relax this, with the probable 
result that prisons will again become nurseries 
of crime. 

But it would be an entire mistake to suppose 
that the principle of reformation was ignored or 
contemned by the public or by the legislation of 
those days. On the contrary, it was in the 
following year—1866—that the Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools Acts were passed ; but it was 
seen, in fact, that the two processes, punishment 
and reformation, were distinct; that the latter 
required much longer time and must be carried 
on under a different set of conditions to the 
former, and that it was more applicable to 
offenders whose age was such that their character 
and habits might be altered and improved by 
good influences than to older persons in whom 
these were more fixed. They also knew that the 
law and resulting practice as regards sentences of 
imprisonment absolutely precluded the adoption 
of reformatory methods in prisons as the leading 
principle of treatment, because the necessary con- 
dition of time was absolutely wanting. 

This is a point which has been entirely missed 
by those who would substitute reformation for 
deterrence as the leading principle in local prisons. 
They fail to perceive that an entire recasting of 
the criminal law and the actual practice as to 
the lengths of sentences would be necessary, and, 
further, an enormous increase in the size, number, 
and cost of the prison establishments. 

Reformation of a criminal means an entire 
change in his thoughts and habits on certain 
points. Old ideas and old habits cannot be altered 
in a few days, and new ones formed so as to be 
permanent. They must be imbibed gradually, and 
are most effectively brought about by association, 
under appropriate conditions, with, and supervision 
by, persons whose principles are sound and who 
will exercise an influence for good. 

The period necessary for this process will no 
doubt differ for different people ; but it may safely 
be said that it would never be less than several 
months, and more often several years, 

Now, consider the periods for which prisoners 
are actually sentenced, and whether they allow 
time for the process. Take as an example the 
year ending 3lst March 1895, which is as good 
as any other; in round numbers 153,000 sen- 
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tences of imprisonment were passed. This number 
of sentences produced an average daily prison 
population which may be put at 12,000 sentenced 
prisoners. Clearly, therefore, the mass of these 
prisoners must have received very short sentences, 
and in fact 99,000 had fourteen days or less; 
130,000 had sentences not exceeding five weeks, 
probably in reality not exceeding a calendar 
month ; another 10,000 had sentences up to two 
calendar months; and another 6000 up to three 
months. Only 1629, an insignificant proportion, 
had sentences of a year or more. It must be 
obvious that if a sentence of imprisonment is 
to be carried out on the lines of a reformatory, 
as has been proposed, these short sentences must 
be increased very considerably. In order to make 
this possible the law must be altered, the judges 
and magistrates must be persuaded to give effect 
to it, and the prison establishments, instead of 
providing for 12,000 sentenced prisoners, must be 
multiplied so as to provide for the accumulation 
which will result from the longer sentences, and 
rise to a number which I shrink from estimating. 
If the average length of reformatory sentences 
was only ten times as long as the present average 
of short sentences—and they could not be less 
or even so little—then the accommodation must 
be increased tenfold ! 

The local prisons now cost roughly £400,000 per 
annum. What would be the cost of maintenance 
of this large number of reformatory prisons? And 
what the initial cost of providing them? 

These considerations show the proposal to be 
impracticable, apart from any question whether 
it is desirable. But it must also be obvious 
that if deterrence plays a secondary part, the 
effect of the example on the potential criminal 
must be very much weakened, and one of the 
most important results of inflicting punishment 
thereby lost. 

The above reasons show that, practically, de- 
terrence must be the foundation of the system 
applied to the immense majority of prisoners 
committed to local prisons. 

Deterrent punishment cannot, of course, be in- 
flicted without subjecting the offender to dis- 
comforts of various kinds; but in discussion on 
the subject it is very common to meet with 
unwillingness to admit the necessity for each 
particular item in the punishment, or an appeal 
for pity for the ‘poor creatures, or for indul- 
gences which it is supposed will give rise to a 
responsive gratitude or other development of the 
higher feelings ; and if: these notions prevail we 
shall return to the condition of things referred 
to in the beginning of this article, when the 
prisons failed because punishment was not suffi- 
ciently dreaded, 

These discomforts are, after all, not excessively 
severe under the existing system, for public feeling 
has long prevented any excess in this direction. 
To a well-fed philanthropist if may seem very 


hard to be limited to a diet which is cut close 
to what is ‘sufficient, but not more than sufficient,’ 
to use the language of the medical committee 
which framed it; but there are unfortunately 
many honest folks who never have more. To 
sleep on boards without a mattress is a hardship 
such as soldiers, sailors, travellers, sportsmen, and 
others voluntarily put up with ; and hard physical 
labour is disagreeable only to -the indolent, and 
therefore most appropriate as a punishment to 
persons of the criminal type, who for the most 
part fall into crime from a desire to obtain the 
means of enjoyment without working for them. 

There are no doubt some prisoners who after 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment are not 
deterred from, sooner or later, committing crime 
again. The same may be said of persons who 
have gone through the reformatory treatment, for 
many of our worst criminals are failures from 
the reformatories. Many reckon on escaping de- 
tection ; others in time forget the lesson. Still, the 
results in the main of the deterrent system are 
good. Not only has crime decreased immensely 
during the past twenty years under our existing 
system of punishment and reformation, but the 
returns published by the late Prison Committee 
showed that seventy out of every hundred who 
have once been subjected to the deterrent system 
are never heard of as criminals again, and about 
half of the remainder are cured after a second 
course of the same treatment, making 85 per cent. 
This is not very far from 93 per cent. claimed 
as the result of much longer treatment and under 
much mor2 favourable circumstances for Red Hill 
Reformatory, for young persons, cited as the most 
favourable sample of these institutions, and is 
quite as good or better than can be claimed for 
the average of reformatories. Incorrigibles might 
very properly be kept in confinement under suit- 
able conditions for long periods, to protect society 
against them. 

Reformatory methods might, however, with 
advantage be applied to some persons now 
sentenced to short periods of imprisonment who 
are just too old for existing reformatories. But 
these must be committed for a sufficiently long 
period to reformatories to be created for the 
purpose. 

The foregoing remarks may be summed up 
as follows: Reformation and deterrence are both 
objects to be aimed at in treating criminals. 
Reformation takes a long time, deterrence may 
be effected in a short time. Reformation affects 
only the individual, deterrence operates to prevent 
others from yielding to temptation. The criminal 
law and judicial practice permitting in most 
cases of only short sentences, time is not given 
for reformatory treatment to have effect, so that 
deterrent treatment is the only alternative. By 
law and the recommendations of important com- 
mittees and commissions, deterrence has hitherto 
been adopted as the leading principle in prisons 
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of the United Kingdom, and has been most 
successful in its object of repressing crime. If 
reformatory treatment is to be made the leading 
principle, the law and practice must be altered 
to admit of longer sentences, and the number 
and size of our prison establishments must be 
very largely increased, and their cost likewise, 
This may be justifiable for some portion of the 
persons now sentenced to short terms, either to 
give them opportunity to reform or to protect 
society from them if incorrigible. 

As we have said, the returns published by the 
late Prison Committee show that 70 per cent. of 
persons sentenced never return, and that 85 per 
cent. of persons who undergo one or two short 
sentences do not return—surely a very fair result 
when compared with the returns of Red Hill and 
other reformatories taking young people for long 
periods. 

A very fantastic view of the origin of crime 
came into prominence recently, and was appa- 
rently much supported by some members of the 
late Departmental Committee on Prisons, who 
seemed to hold that crime was an evidence of 
mental disease, and should be treated accordingly. 
They weie, of course, able to obtain expressions 
of opinion from certain medical witnesses in favour 


theory that crime is so unnatural and _ illogical 
that nobody in possession of their reason would 
commit it. 4 

It would be much more nearly true to say that 
to commit what we call crime is the natural 
tendency of mankind, and that to refrain from it 
is artificial. Nature tells human creatures, no 
less than it does animals, to gratify their senses— 
for instance, to take possession of anything they 
see and like without reference to rights of pro- 
perty ; and as for logic, there is no doubt that the 
gains by crime are enormous, The ten com- 
mandments, with their injunctions not to steal, 
and so on, did not come by nature, but are clearly 
in restraint of nature. 

Yet the former view of crime, absurd as it may 
appear, has received some sort of countenance from 
the Parliamentary Committee on the Prisons Bill, 
which has passed an amendment requiring that 
one of the commissioners shall be an expert in 
mental diseases-—a requirement which tends rather 
to show that those who proposed and passed the 
amendment entirely misapprehend not only the 
nature of crime but the functions of the com- 
missioners, for the work it is supposed such 
an officer would do is much better performed 
under the existing organisation by a medical 


of the idea, which is apparently founded on the | inspector. 


THE SHIP-BREAKERS. 
A FENLAND ROMANCE 


CHAPTER X.—PAID IN FULL. 


SJEANWHILE Ruth had joined the 
| crowd outside the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ 
inn, She was eager to know what 
was going on; for she had no 
thought now except the one thought 
of finding John Jarvis. A search- 
party had already been organised by Tudway. It 
was impossible for him in his convalescent state 
to take an active part in the expedition; but, 
since the wreck of the Seagull had made him 
famous all along the coast, his words were listened 
to and obeyed. Highways and byways between 
Cablethorpe and the ‘Cross’ inn, including all the 
intermediate dike-land, were to be explored with- 
out any further talk or loss of time. 

The search-party started off in a body; but as 
soon as the first diverging road was reached the 
separation began. Ruth attached herself to the 
main division, which had received instructions to 
keep along the road that led direct to the ‘Cross’ 
inn. A chilling, drizzly rain had begun to fall ; it 
had been thawing fast for the last four-and-twenty 
hours, and there was hardly any ice left in the 
dikes. The possibility, therefore, of Jarvis having 
met with death by drowning—for the banks were 


slippery and the roads dark—was seriously dis- 
cussed to account for his disappearance. 

When Ruth presently saw lanterns moving in 
every direction over the fens, like eager prying 
eyes, a sense of hopefulness returned. Besides, 
the friendly voices—for she recognised more than 
one voice as belonging to a workman from the 
timber-yard—cheered her in the midst of all this 
terrible uncertainty. All that could be done was 
being done to-night to discover some trace of the 
missing man. More than once a shout came from 
over the fens—a shout that brought every one to 
a standstill. But nothing followed; and Ruth’s 
spirits sank to zero again when she caught sight of 
the light in the bar-parlour window of the ‘Cross’ 
inn—for it was there that the search-party had 
arranged for their reunion. She stood with an 
eager outlook at the cross-roads for those who had 
not yet come in. While one man of the party 
yet remained to report himself there was some 
hope. She stood there, a solitary figure in the 
night, with the rain beating in her face and the 
chilly wind blowing gustily around her. The rest 
had entered this old roadside tavern, arriving in 
twos and threes from various points. When hope 
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had almost left her and she was on the point 
of turning away in despair, Ruth’s attention was 
drawn towards a number of lanterns—seven at 
least—coming slowly along one of the high-roads. 
The funereal pace at which the lights were moving 
set her heart beating madly. She imagined a 
burden being borne along by a number of men, 
and she started to run down the road. Suddenly 
she stopped. Among those of the expedition who 
had just entered the ‘Cross’ inn was the local 
doctor. She hurried back, and found him in a 
group that stood near the inn door. 

‘Come,’ said Ruth, laying her hand tremulously 
on his arm; ‘I think you’re wanted. Look! 
there is some one hurrying’ 

As she spoke one of the lanterns became 
detached from the rest, and began to move 
rapidly towards them, 

‘What’s to do?’ shouted the doctor. 

‘We’ve .found him,’ was shouted back. ‘He 
was a-lying at Grimoldsby’s corner, on the Wash- 
dyke Road ’—— 

‘Dead 2?’ 

‘Ay, replied the man, swinging his lantern in 
the direction of the advancing lights — ‘aboot 
dead ; ay.’ 

Ruth was prepared for some such news ; but 
the man’s answer caused her to stagger with a 
sudden feeling of faintness, and she would have 
fallen had she not clung desperately to the doctor’s 
arm. For a moment every one of those moving 
lanterns grew dim as in a mist and went out. 
But she made a brave effort to overcome the 
cause of stupefaction that was threatening. Per- 
haps the keen wind and chilly rain did some- 
thing to revive her, for she speedily recovered, 
and urged the doctor to hasten forward. ‘Go to 
him,’ she cried; ‘save him! It may not be too 
late.’ 

That night John Jarvis lay at the ‘Cross’ inn, 
lingering doubtfully between life and death. 
The doctor remained until nearly daybreak, and 
then he left Ruth in charge; for he had other 
patients in the fenlands who needed him, for miles 
round. Ruth took her place at John’s bedside. 
Her love for him, if for no other reason, urged her 
to do all that was in her power to turn the tide of 
ebbing life. She believed that her brother Gabriel 
had done this wrong, and the belief made her still 
more eager to make every effort to save Jolin’s 
life. She thought of the garret in Nelson Square, 
from which she had come to avert this peril. 
Would John die after all, and make the misery 
of her life complete? She looked down into his 
pale face in the dawning light, and at this moment 
he slowly opened his eyes. And presently—when 
she bent nearer, and raised him gently and 
smoothed his pillow—it was with a sense of 
unspeakable joy that she heard him whisper, 
‘Ruth!’ It seemed to her as though it were 
the first time that he had ever uttered her 
name. 


Descending the stairs after leaving John’s room 
at the ‘Cross’ inn, the doctor encountered Lawyer 
Burtenshaw. 

‘Well, what do you make of the case?’ 

‘He’s not likely to recover consciousness to- 
night.’ 

‘To-morrow ?’ suggested the lawyer. 

*Can’t say.’ 

‘No? Well, we shall not clear up this mystery 
till he does.’ 

‘Probably not,’ replied the doctor laconically. 

When Lawyer Burtenshaw drove off in his gig 
for Alford the rain that beat down upon him 
was heavier and the wind more chilly; and the 
night had become so dark that he could not see 
an inch beyond the reflection of the gig-lamp 
lights flung upon the road, which his swift-footed 
mare seemed to be doing her best to outstrip. 
The lawyer, although enveloped in a thick over- 
coat and well packed in with wraps, shivered 
continually as if he had taken a malarious in- 
spiration out of the misty fens. 

The old family. mansion—where generations of 
Burtenshaws had diligently plied the law—-was 
in the market-place of Alford. This man was a 
bachelor, the last of his race. He threw the reins 
to his man—who came from the stables adjoining 
as the gig drew up at the door—and let himself 
into the house. The servants had retired, but 
they had left a good fire in the drawing-room. 
Mr Burtenshaw, still shivering, sat down with his 
elbows on his knees and his head between his 
hands, lost in thought. For an hour or more he 
sat in this brooding attitude. Then he rose, put 
on a greatcoat and a low-crowned hat, and, 
lighting a candle on the landing, crept downstairs, 
He reached the door of his private office on the 
ground-floor and went in. The room had the ap- 
pearance of a library. It was luxuriously furnished, 
There was a massive oaken bookcase filled with 
law-books, A number of portraits of legal Burten- 
shaws, one of them in wig and gown, decorated 
the panelled walls. Almost in the centre of the 
room was a large desk; and the carpet spread 
out beneath, patterned with converging lines like 
a spider's web, Had Lawyer Burtenshaw been a 
thief intent on crime, he could scarcely have 
behaved with more appearance of craftiness or 
stealth. He lighted a dark-lantern, although there 
were already some indications of daybreak, and 
made his way through a back-door into the stables. 
Opening the coach-house door, where the gig was 
kept, he unlocked the box under the seat, and 
drew forth a hand-bag. The light from the lantern 
flashed for an instant upon the letters ‘J. J? 
Then the lawyer took the bag under his arm and 
returned to his office. A great iron safe stood ina 
corner of the room. In the centre cavity of this 
safe he deposited the bag, turned the lock upon it, 
and went out at the front door. 

The rain lad ceased, There was a streak of 


rosy daylight along the eastern sky, He chose the 
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road by which he had come from the ‘Cross’ inn 
on the previous night. Was he bent upon being 
among the first to make inquiries that morning 
as to John’s condition? It would seem so; for he 
frequently turned into a bypath across the fields, 
when a shorter way was offered, in order to reach 
his destination. The old grim smile had come 
into his face. He had resolved to crush Gabriel 
Beek—crush him utterly at last. A warrant for 
his apprehension would be out to-day ; and before 
nightfall, as Lawyer Burtenshaw believed, the 
fellow would be safely under arrest. 

This walk and the keenness of the wintry air 
gave the lawyer an appetite; and he presently 
turned into the parlour of a roadside inn to 
partake of bread and cheese, with a tankard of ale. 
He had scarcely seated himself before this simple 
repast when some men came into the tavern ; and 
the door of the room which Mr Burtenshaw occu- 
pied having been left ajar, he could distinctly 
overhear their talk. He soon discovered that the 
subject under discussion was one that concerned 
himself. 

‘They ’ve found him, have they ?’ 

‘Ay, was the reply that reached the lawyer’s 
ear; ‘and what’s more, mate, he’s like to recover. 
They do say Beek’s manager has a’ready named 
the man what struck the blow, and’—— 

‘Why, ’twas Gabriel Beek, weren't it?’ 

‘No, no. “Twas that lawyer chap, Burtenshaw, 
he do say, and’—— 

Lawyer Burtenshaw waited to hear no more. 
He hurried out by a side-door, and turned his 
steps in another direction. The thought of going 
to the ‘Cross’ inn had been abandoned. The 
grim smile had left his face. He peered about 
him with a look of dread. He was no longer the 
hunter; the thought of crushing Gabriel Beek 
was becoming illusive and shadowy. It was he 
who was hunted now. 

He turned into an unfrequented byway that 
led indirectly towards the sea, but with no fixed 
purpose. He groped forward like one suddenly 
struck blind. He had exercised his brain for 
years past to discover a means of getting Beek and 
Son’s business into his own hands. He had been 
doubly prompted, therefore, to make an attempt 
upon John’s life; for by means of circumstantial 
evidence he had perceived the chance of directing 
suspicion against Gabriel Beek. It had been a 
desperate game, aud in the impulse of the moment 
it had appeared worth the playing. But his 
calculations had proved unsound. He had lost. 
Jarvis had unexpectedly regained consciousness, 
aud had already pointed to him as the man who 
had dealt the blow. 

He sank against a gate by the roadside, with 
his head between his hands. He would never get 
the Beek estate into his clutches now. That 
which he had coveted so long, which he had 
plotted so cunningly to possess, had slipped through 
his fingers at the last moment. He staggered 


under the weight of this stern and bitter dis- 
appointment. He would be forced to surrender. 
Could he appeal to Jarvis for mercy? Who could 
prove that it was he who had done this deed? 
But he was now ready to accept any compromise. 
He would deliver up to John the hand-bag which 
lay hidden away in his iron safe, and invent a 
plausible reason for having the thing in his 
possession. Could he not plead that he had 
retained it through a dread lest it should fall 
into the hands of Gabriel Beek ? 

The situation must be boldly faced. Lawyer: 
Burtenshaw was shrewd enough to know that 
nothing could be gained by flight, and he now 
turned resolutely to retrace his steps towards the: 
‘Cross’ inn. He was determined to confront 
Jarvis; for most troubles, as he well knew, lose 
half their terror when once confronted. But as. 
he looked across the fenlands what should he see, 
to his utter consternation, but the burly figure 
of Gabriel Beek slouching towards the spot where- 
he crouched! No one could mistake the look on 
the fellow’s stubborn face. The long outstanding 
debt must now be paid in full, There was no 
escape. 

The lawyer peered about him wildly. Gabriel 
Beek carried a heavy oaken stick in his hand. 
He raised it threateningly, and shouted out an 
imprecation which sent the colour from Burten- 
shaw’s cheeks. 

Some distance ahead there was a large pool or: 
tidal basin. There was a boat at the edge of this 
pool. If Lawyer Burtenshaw could reach this 
boat, and row across to the opposite bank before: 
the fellow could intercept him, it might be: 
possible to cut off all pursuit; for the waters of 
a broad dike fell into the basin on the land side, 
and emptied into the sea with every ebb of the: 
tide. The lawyer ran towards this spot, and threw 
himself into the boat. He believed himself out 
of danger, and breathed again. But the real 
danger to him, as he soon found out, had only 
now begun. 

To his intense horror, when the boat had glided 
into the centre of the pool, Gabriel Beek appeared 
above the flood-gates which shut in the great 
volume of water, and grasped the huge windlass 
with both hands. 

It was a fearful moment. 
fast. 


The tide was ebbing 
One turn of that windlass and the flood- 
gates would burst open, and the water in the 
broad basin would be precipitated with a mighty 
rush through a vaulted dike direct into the sea. 


Lawyer Burtenshaw dipped his sculls. He made 
a desperate struggle to gain the opposite bank. 
But the current suddenly seized upon the boat. 
It was irresistible. The panic-stricken lawyer 
looked round; his fingers lost their grip, and 
the sculls dropped from his hands. A man with 
the face of a demon was working vigorously at 
the windlass overhead; the gates were thrown 
back with a cannon’s boom, and in an instant. 
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the boat containing Lawyer Burtenshaw was 


swept through the gap, and was: gone, 
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PRINGTIME had come. The ice had 
melted in the dikes; the meadows 
were developing a richer and deeper 
green; the wintry gray had gone out 

of the sky, and a glorious expanse of sunlight 
was spreading daily over fenland and sea. Sky- 
larks rose above the dunes, and the monotonous 
murmur of the waves below made their song 
seem the more bright and sprightly. 

Captain Tudway’s old ship still lay upon the 
sands at Cablethorpe, washed by every tide. 
Hettie Beek, seated at the cabin window one 
day, looked out upon the sea, 

‘Ted,’ said she, ‘it’s time we were breaking up 
this hulk. We shall have to wait till the back 
end of the year, as we country-folk call the 
autumn, if we don’t have a sale of ship-wood 
soon.’ 

Tudway took a. seat at her side. 
sell this cabin, said he. 
it up in the garden, 
married,’ 

He lit his pipe and leant back thoughtfully. 

‘We'll call it, Captain Tudway’s cabin always,’ 
said Hettie. 

Tudway nodded. ‘ Hettie, said he, blowing a 
cloud, ‘what a lot of things have happened since 
we last sat talking here together !’ 

‘So I’ve been thinking,’ said Hettie. 
quite a romance.’ 

‘Yes. Six months ago your father was, to all 
appearance, hale and hearty. But that old pirate, 
Burtenshaw, ran him down—as Uncle Tudway 
would say—and sank him. There’s no doubt 
about that now.’ 

‘Ah, well! Lawyer Burtenshaw’s own end, 
said Hettie, with a grieved look, ‘was more terrible 
than father’s. There’s no doubt now that he was 
drowned. The mystery as to who made the 
attempt on John’s life will never be quite cleared 
up.’ 
¥ It was like good old John, for every one’s sake, 
to say as little as might be about the affair,’ said 
Tud way. 

‘John thinks of every one,’ said Hettie, ‘except 
himself,’ 


‘I’ never 
‘I’m going to fix 
Hettie, when we’re 


‘It’s 


‘One can hardly be expected, when knocked 
down upon a dark fenland road,’ pursued Tudway, 
‘to throw much light upon a situation. John 
suspected the lawyer. He spoke of him to Ruth 
as the culprit; and besides, John’s bag contain- 
ing Uncle Tudway’s money was found in Burten- 
shaw’s safe. That looked suspicious enough. 
But now that John has got over the shock, and 
can calmly recall to mind all that happened upon 
that particular night, he fancies that he left his 
bag under the seat in Burtenshaw’s gig. So one 
must draw one’s own conclusion.’ 

‘Well, said Hettie, ‘there’s one good thing 
come of it. Ruth’s devotion has saved John’s 
life; and John has found out during his tedious 
illness that she loves him.’ 

‘Ah! And, what’s better still,’ said Tudway, 
‘John has found out. that he cares for Ruth. 
So, in all likelihood, Hettie, there’ll he a double 
wedding in the family this spring.’ 

Looking from the cabin window, Hettie saw 
vivid colours thrown upon the sea A_ glorious 
sunset had spreail over the sky above the line of 
fenland hills, and the waves were tumbling into 
the golden light. 

Tudway, after smoking his pipe in silence for 
a while, said : 

‘Gabriel has been tracked at last. At the 
office of the Riverside Timber Syndicate—which 
had more to do with billiards than timber—a 
letter was found. This letter led to the discovery 
of his whereabouts; and the discovery has con- 
firmed our worst fears.’ 

As the colours of the sunset deepened in the 
sky, the uplifted waves assumed a brighter hue, 
subsiding at last into white foam in the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the dunes. 

‘While travelling here and there through Texas 
—though where he found the money to travel at 
all is not known—he met with his death. It 
was a tragic one enough, Hettie; but that will 
hardly surprise you. He got into a quarrel in 
some dive, as the bar-saloons are called, and 
before he could defend himself he was shot 
down.’ 

Still the colours deepened, and the uplifted 
waves assumed a still brighter hue. Seagulls 
went by in single file; and as they moved 
swiftly towards the distant dip of ocean, they 
seemel to grow into the scaly form of a 
serpent gliding stealthily over the waves, until 
seek hO more. 
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GOLD ASSAYING AS A PROFESSION. 
By P. G. Hows. 


HE man in the street has bracketed 
together the two words ‘gold’ and 
‘assay.’ The mining paragraphs in 
the financial columns of his news- 
paper frequently put on record that 
such a mine on such a date produced 
ore assaying so many ounces or pennyweights to the 
ton. The scrimp knowledge of the man tells him 
that it is better and more prosperous for a mine 
to yield ounces of gold than pennyweights, for 
is not one ounce equal to twenty pennyweights ? 
Beyond this limit he is ignorant. He wots not 
of dry and wet assays; he cares not that the 
assayer may determine minute quantities of 
platinum, silver, copper, lead, iron, tin, amid 
many other substances. It is of no interest to 
this man that there are gravimetric, titrometric, 
volumetric, gasometric, or colorimetric assays. 
The result of a gold assay means the rise or the 
fall of a share to him. It is, therefore, the purpose 
of this short paper to give some little prominence 
to the much-neglected art of gold assaying, as it 
is a profession almost unheard of in this country, 
save by the above-mentioned man in the street. 

Imagine a gold-mine. You may select many 
climates—Siberia or Africa, Klondike or Australia, 
California or India. Situate your mine where 
you will; so long as it be a gold-mine the pro- 
cedure of assaying is the same all the wide world 
over. Select a mass of ore weighing, perhaps, 
fifty pounds and smash it up. Do not expect to 
see any gold in it, because the precious metal is 
probably so thinly and uniformly scattered through 
the quartz that it is impossible to spot a grain 
together. Continue grinding the ore till it is in 
the form of powder. This powder is heaped into 
a cone, which is divided into four parts, of which 
the sampler takes two whose angles are opposite 
to one another. Mix these two parts thoroughly 
and again divide into four; take two portions 
again, and so on till a sample of convenient bulk 
is obtained. By this logical method the sample 
yielded is, on any ordinary calculation of pro- 
bability, certain to represent accurately the 
original mass taken. 

A certain quantity of this sample is now 
weighed out, two equal amounts being taken as 
checks upon each other. The weighing may be 
done in denominational values of either grammes 
or assay tons. The assay ton is a most con- 
venient invention, and is very simply explained, 
The ordinary ton contains 32,666°6 ounces ; if, then, 
we make a unit (an assay ton) weighing 32°6667 
grammes, each 091 of a gramme will equal one 
ounce per ton, Thus, no calculation is needed at 
all to estimate the gold richness of an ore per ton. 

Say we weigh out then two separate portions 


of the ore of one assay ton (A.T.) each. With 
each mix thoroughly bicarbonate of soda, litharge, 
borax, glass, and flour in varying proportions ; 
when thoroughly uniform in colour, empty the 
mixtures into fireclay crucibles, and strew on the 
top a thin layer of salt. Put on the lids of the 
two crucibles and surround them with living coal, 
coke, or burning vaporised benzoline in a crucible 
furnace. The crucibles are heated till the masses 
of ore and fluxes are in a state of tranquil 
fusion—that is, not bubbling or boiling. The 
white-hot fluid is then poured into iron moulds 
and allowed to cool. On examination, after cool- 
ing, the fused masses will be found to consist of : 
(1) A layer of white substance, which is salt. 
(2) A slag. This is usually dark in colour, often 
resembling malachite, and is formed by the fusion 
of the borax and soda with the worthless or 
earthy matter (gangue) in the ore. (3) A lead 
button, produced from the litharge, or lead oxide, 
originally mixed in the charge. This lead button 
contains all the silver and gold in the ore. The 
heat of the furnace drives off from the lead oxide 
its oxygen, so that pure lead is left ; this, in virtue 
of its weight, percolates downwards through the 
slag during the heating in the furnace, collecting 
all the gold and silver present, and eventually 
forms a button weighing, if a proper amount of 
flour has been added originally, about sixteen 
to twenty grammes. The flour has the effect of 
varying the size of lead button produced, and is 
said to possess a reducing action. 

The next step in the process is to get rid of 
the lead without also losing the gold and silver. 
This is done by an operation known as cupella- 
tion. The cupel is a small, round, bone-ash cup, 
which is placed in a sort of fireclay tunnel with 
one end closed up, known as a muffle. The 
muffle is heated from the outside, either by bury- 
ing it with coals or by playing burning gas on 
every part of it. When the cupel has attained 
the heat of the interior of the muffle, the lead 
button is placed in it and the door of the muffle 
shut, so as to procure the greatest amount of 
heat possible. When the lead is seen to be melted 
and fuming, the muffle door is opened to admit 
the air, which is sucked in by the intense heat. 

The oxygen contained in the air oxidises the 
lead into lead oxide, and the bone-ash cupel 
absorbs lead oxide like a sponge, but refuses to 
absorb the gold and silver; so that at length 
there is left in the cupel only a button of the 
two precious metals. It is to be supposed that 
two ore samples have been treated similarly both 
in the crucibles and cupels; but for the sake of 


| convenience it is better to explain the treatment of 
; one only. The bead of gold and silver obtained 
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weighs, let us say, ‘0016 of a gramme. This is 
noted down. The bead after weighing is flattened 
out in a flatting-mill, so as to expose as large a 
surface as possible to the nitric acid which is 
then added to it. On heating, the silver is dis- 
solved, but of course the gold is untouched by 
the action of any single acid. The remaining 
pure gold is treated with stronger acid, called 
‘parting acid,’ to drive off any suspected trace 
of silver, and then washed with water. If the 
‘parting’ of the gold from the silver has been 
successful, the gold is left as a thin, small sheet ; 
from this all moisture is driven off by heat. On 
weighing, the gold may be as heavy as ‘0007 of 
a gramme. Then, as it has previously been noted 
that the total gold and silver bead weighed 
‘0016 of a gramme, the weight of silver present 
must have been 0009 of a gramme. That is to 
say, in one assay ton of 32°6667 grammes there 
are ‘0007 gramme of gold and ‘0009 gramme of 
silver. It has been stated at the commencement 
of this article that in an assay ton each ‘001 
of a gramme represents in a real ton one ounce. 
Therefore we have jsths of an ounce of gold—that 
is, 14 pennyweights (20 dwt. = 1 0z.)—and {ths 
of an ounce of silver—that is, 18 pennyweights, 
to the ton. Quod erat faciendum. 

Many minor processes, such as roasting, scorifica- 
tion, and inquartation, enter into the work done 
in an assay; but it has been desirable to make 
the process as clear and free from complication 


as possible, and for this reason a simple ore lias 


been selected. Of course the results obtained from 
two assay tons assayed simultaneously ought to 
be coincident with one another, and this is why 
two assay tons have been supposed to be treated 
together in the above explanation. 

As regards the chances open to a man taking 


up the profession of a gold assayer. He ought, in 
the first place, to have a good knowledge of 
inorganic chemistry, especially as regards mineral 
analysis; of geology and mineralogy, both theo- 
retically and practically; and a smattering of 
electricity and engineering. With his mind thus 
stored, a young fellow may get from £15 to £30 
a month in any prosperous gold-mining district 
as the servant of a company ; or he may establish 
an assay office of his own, charging a two-guinea 
fee for each assay. 

Again, a sharp, adaptable man will keep his 
eyes open and study the many various processes 
for gold extraction. He may classify the ores 
under the processes to which each seems to yield 
the largest percentage of gold. He may learn 
how to design plants of machinery, In fact, he 
has it in his power to become a metallurgist 
with perhaps £150 per month salary. From such 
an income it is easy to save, if the Scylla and 
Charybdis of drink and gambling are steered 
clear of ; for these two vices are made prominent 
by the want of proper society in mining settle- 
ments. 

With a moderate capital it is easy to finance, 
when the amateur financier has his hand on the 
pulse of the share market, and knows to a penny- 
weight the amount of gold which a mine or 
group of mines will produce. 

It is well to remember that in this peculiar 
branch of service the Americans have paramount 
influence; but it is also well to remember that 
the new Klondike fields are in British territory, 
and that although, while the alluvial diggings 
last, the miner needs no assayer or metallurgist to 
aid him, yet when the great quartz deposits come 
to be tapped, there will be a great demand for 
gold assayers created. 


THE CANDIDATE’S 


WEDDING. 


CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION, 


ae] NY candidate who had so recently 

tasted the sweets of popularity, 

whose supporters at the mass meet- 

ing the previous night had cheered 

themselves hoarse, and had sung 

‘He’s a jolly good fellow’ till 

breath failed them, might well have shrunk back 

appalled at the change that had taken place in a 

few short hours, Could these scowling faces be 

really the same that, flushed with enthusiasm, 

had confronted Douglas as he stood on the plat- 

form waiting at the close of almost every sentence 

until the vociferous cheers of his excited audience 
had subsided ? 

It did indeed seem as though Barker’s gloomy 

prophecies would be fulfilled to the letter. The 

news that Douglas insisted on marrying the 


defaulting chairman’s daughter had spread with 
lightning-like rapidity throughout the district, 
and had produced the most unfavourable impres- 
sion upon the exasperated shareholders of the 
Southpool Building Society. The idea that he 
was actuated solely by chivalrous motives was 
openly scoffed at. They argued that no man in 
his senses would act in that way who had not 
some very substantial reason for doing so. They 
began to suspect that he must himself have had 
some guilty knowledge of the frauds, and had 
possibly even secured a share of the proceeds. 
If that were the case he might well have cause 
to fear that Meredith would expose him if he 
broke off the marriage. And even if he were 
innocent on this occasion his character could 
hardly be above suspicion, when he was evidently 
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incapable of feeling that righteous indignation 
against his future father-in-law’s conduct which 
the circumstances more than warranted. 

Many who were not shareholders agreed with 
them; while others, though believing Douglas to 
be absolutely blameless, regarded his conduct as 
imprudent and unseemly. The result was that 
numbers declared their intention of voting against 
him, and some, who were nut prepared to go 
that length, announced that they would abstain 
from voting altogether. It was little wonder that 
the enthusiasm of those who had determined to 
stand loyally by him had faded away, and that 
they remained silent and unresponsive, gazing 
at him with reproachful glances as the carriage 
rolled by. 

Even Douglas winced when the opposition 
candidate, happening to drive past at the same 
time, received a round of hearty cheers. Yet he 
turned a smiling face on Elsie, who was still 
tearfully beseeching him to allow her to return 
home, asserting again and again that unless the 
wedding was postponed she was quite certain 
that he would not be elected. 

‘Keep cool, little woman; keep cool,’ he said 
placidly. ‘Why should you leap to the conclu- 
sion that I shan’t be elected ?’ 

‘Didn’t you see the faces of those men—the 
men with your colours in their coats?’ 

Douglas took her hand in his and patted it 
reassuring] y. 

‘When we come out of church,’ he said, ‘I 

shall have a talk with those men. Don’t you 
worry yourself, little gir. It’ll be all right, youll 
see.’ 
‘No, no, she exclaimed almost hysterically, 
‘it won't be all right—it can’t be; and you know 
it. I must have been blind, but I see it all 
now. In the eyes of these people I am nothing 
more nor less than the daughter of a swindler, 
and in order to be loyal to me you are sacri- 
ficing perhaps the only chance you will ever have 
of getting into parliament. I won't accept the 
sacrifice, Douglas—I can’t; I daren’t. Tell the 
coachman to drive back, or I'll stop the carriage 
and get out at once.’ 

She had risen impulsively to her feet; but 
Douglas drew her gently back again. 

‘Sit down, my dear girl, and listen to reason,’ 
he said soothingly. ‘You mustn’t put me on a 
pedestal in that way, because I don’t deserve it. 
My conduct is not in the least heroic, I can 
assure you. The situation is simply this: I should 
be a coward and a sneak if I were to break 
off our marriage because of what has happened, 
and those good, honest thickheads you saw 
would be the first to say so when they had time 
to come to their senses. My impression is they ’Il 
come to their senses before the polling - booths 
close; but in any case, my dear, remember that 
by marrying me to-day you save me from being 


regarded as a despicable cad, and you prove 


that your father’s innocence is, to you at least, 
absolutely above suspicion.’ 

She lay back with a weary little sigh of resig- 
nation. 

*Oh dear!’ she said, ‘I wonder how it is that 
you always contrive to get your own way, 
Douglas.’ 

‘Simply, my dear, replied the modest youth, 
‘because I never try to get my own way unless 
I feel quite sure that I am right.’ 

Her eyes twinkled in spite of herself. 

‘I hope that—that in the future,’ she said, with 
a little laugh, ‘I shall sometimes be able to get 
my way when I feel quite sure that J am right.’ 

‘I should rather think so, rejoined Douglas 
merrily. ‘Why, you dear little goose, if I were 
sure you were right I should never dream of 
opposing you.’ 

‘Yes; but you mustn’t decide whether I am 
right or not. It must be quite enough if J feel 
sure that I am right.’ 

Douglas laughed jovially. 

‘Well, well, we’ll settle all that later on. In 
the meantime don’t forget, my dear, that I wouldn’t 
lose my little wife for all the gold-mines in South 
Africa, let alone a seat in the House of Commons. 
Ah! here we are at last.’ 

The carriage stopped abruptly at the door of 
the church. The street was seething with an 
excited crowd. As Douglas helped Elsie out of 
the carriage and gave her his arm, he was greeted 
with a tempest of hoots and groans. Fierce, 
angry faces were thrust close to his, and in spite 
of the efforts of the police he was rudely hustled 
as he drew Elsie into the porch. Twenty-four 
hours previously he had been the most popular 
man in Southpool. 

The unfortunate Barker, whose appearance 
suggested that he was attending a funeral rather 
than a wedding, sat gloomily in a pew near the 
door. Except for him, Ethel West, the vicar, 
and Mr Joseph Sutton, the chairman of Douglas’s 
election committee, the church was empty. Fear- 
ing a disturbance, the vicar had instructed the 
police to refuse the public admittance. 

‘Ah, you’re there, Barker,’ exclaimed Douglas. 
‘Up to time, as usual. Got the ring?’ 

‘Yes, replied Barker in funereal accents, ‘it’s 
quite safe, Mr Grant.’ 

‘Good man,’ said Douglas, patting him affec- 
tionately on the back. ‘I knew I could depend 
on you.’ 

At that moment the vicar, who looked pale 
and anxious, drew Douglas on one side. 

‘My dear sir,” he said nervously, ‘I’m old 
enough to be your father. You won't mind me 
speaking frankly—will you?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ rejoined Douglas cheerfully. 
‘I shall be delighted to hear anything you wish 
to say, and shall be very grateful for any advice 
you care to offer me.’ 

‘Thanks, said the vicar in his blandest and 
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most persuasive accents. ‘I felt sure that you 
would not resent a little friendly advice from one 
so much older than yourself. Well, believe me, 
I most fully appreciate and admire the—the 
chivalrous motives which have induced you to 
refuse to postpone your wedding; but don’t you 
think that, under the circumstances, your conduct 
is—you’ll pardon me speaking so bluntly—is, to 
say the least of it, imprudent?’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ rejoined Douglas; ‘but may I, 
with the utmost respect, venture to ask whether 
we should shrink from doing what we believe 
to be right because, from a practical point of 
view, our conduct may appear imprudent? Are 
we to obey the promptings of conscience only 
when we can do so without running any risk? 
Are we’ 

‘Yes, yes; just so, just so,’ interposed the vicar 
hurriedly ; ‘but still, you know, we must rule our 
conduct by the dictates of common-sense, and I 
merely suggest that, in deference to the wishes of 
your friends and supporters, you should consent 
to postpone the ceremony for a few days until 
Mr Meredith has had an opportunity of disproving 
the charges brought against him. Come, I knew 
your father very well. We were chums together 
at college, and I tuke a genuine interest in your 
welfare. Take my advice, and don’t throw away 


what is possibly the best chance you’ll ever have 
of winning a seat.’ 
‘My dear sir, replied Douglas 


warmly, ‘I 
assure you I’m most grateful to you for the kind 
interest you take in me, and thoroughly appreciate 
your excellent advice. At the same time I feel 
confident that a moment’s reflection will show 
you that, now I’ve gone so far, it is quite im- 
possible for me to draw back. Even those who 
most strongly disapprove of my conduct would 
despise me for doing so. If I had at once 
announced that the wedding would be postponed, 
I should, as you suggest, no doubt have acted 
more prudently. But now that I have actually 
brought Miss Meredith to the church, and you are 
here to perform the ceremony, shouldn’t I cut a 
very contemptible figure, shouldn’t I appear an 
atrociously flabby, weak-kneed, indecisive sort of 
fellow if I drew back now? Besides, think of 
Miss Meredith’s feelings. I couldn’t—I really 
couldn’t inflict such a slight on her. Wouldn’t 
you, in your heart, think infinitely less of me if 
I did?’ 

‘Oh, well, if you put it that way,’ replied the 
vicar testily, ‘I suppose I must say no more; but 
I fear you are taking a step that you will have 
serious cause to regret.’ 

‘In any case,’ said Douglas cordially, ‘I shall 
always remember with sincere gratitude that you 
gave me the best advice in your power.’ 

With an impatient shrug of the shoulders the 
vicar walked off to the vestry. 

At that moment Douglas’s eye caught a glimpse 
of the glum face of Mr Joseph Sutton, the chair- 


man of his committee, a tall, stout, prosperous man 
of business, 

‘Excuse me a moment, dear, he whispered to 
Elsie ; ‘I want to speak to Mr Sutton.’ 

He advanced smilingly towards Sutton, who 
appeared in anything but a friendly mood. 

*Good-morning, my dear sir,’ said Douglas, shak- 
ing him warmly by the hand. 

Sutton almost glared at him through his gold 
spectacles, 

‘Look here, Grant,’ he said bluntly, ‘you must 
excuse me saying that you’ve made a most awful 
mess of this business. I wouldn’t give a brass 
farthing for your chance of being elected. Why 
couldn’t you have postponed your marriage for a 
few days? It’s pretty rough on us when we’ve 
been working like slaves to put you at the top of 
the poll.’ 

‘It is” assented Douglas, ‘confoundedly rough on 
you, and I don’t wonder that you feel itso. But 
that must be my excuse, Mr Sutton.’ 

He pointed to Elsie, who stood alone in the 
centre of the aislé, her slim little figure and wist- 
ful face illumined. by a ray of sunshine from the 
window opposite. 

*You’ve a daughter of your own,’ continued 
Douglas—‘one of the nicest and prettiest girls I 
ever met. Suppose, just for the sake of argument, 
that you had got into trouble like Meredith, would 
you think the less of any young fellow who stood 
by her loyally, who resolutely refused to admit that 
anything her father or any one else might have 
done could make her for one moment less precious 
in his eyes, less worthy of any mark of respect it 
was within his power to show her?’ 

Sutton tried to preserve his severe expression, but 
his eyes softened perceptibly. 

‘I know you wouldn’t, my dear sir,’ continued 
Douglas. ‘You’d think all the more of him. 
Besides, you see I couldn’t possibly back out now ; 
and as the thing can’t be helped, I want you’— 
he linked his arm in Sutton’s and drew him 
towards Elsie—‘I want you, as her father can’t 
be present, to give her away.’ 

‘But, look here,’ expostulated Sutton ; ‘I really 
can’t. It isn’t fair to ask me It places me 
in a false position. I disapprove of the whole 
thing; 1 really do. I’ve been saying so all 
morning.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Douglas soothingly as he hur- 
ried him along; ‘but you see you can't let 
your old friend’s daughter be given away by a 
pew-opener. Elsie, as your father can’t be here, 
Mr Sutton has kindly undertaken to give you 
away.’ 

‘It’s very kind of you, Mr Sutton,’ said Elsie. 

Sutton was about to expostulate, but when he 
held Elsie’s small hand in his, and looked into 
the sad little face that should have been lit up 
with smiles and blushes, the words died away on 
his lips. 

‘It’s a privilege, my dear,’ he said kindly, draw- 
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ing her arm through his. But he couldn’t make 
up his mind to let Douglas escape quite so easily. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said as they walked 
up the aisle, ‘I’m an old married man, and if you’ll 
take my advice, you'll begin by not letting this 
young man have too much of his own way. If 
you don’t put your foot down at once you won’t 
have a will of your own in three months from 
now.’ 

‘I’m sure, said Elsie softly, ‘that Douglas will 
never insist on having his own way unless he feels 
quite sure he’s in the right.’ 

‘Oh, remarked Mr Sutton, with a grim smile, 
and the conversation ceased. 

The vicar got through the service as quickly 
as possible. He was naturally anxious to be rid 
of the turbulent crowd outside that was growing 
noisier than ever, fearing serious damage to the 
church if they forced their way past the 
police. 

As the newly-made man and wife went into 
the vestry to sign their names the noise became so 
uproarious that the pen trembled in Elsie’s hand ; 
Ethel West, one of the pluckiest girls that ever 
breathed, turned pale ; and even Mr Sutton, the 
most solid and resolute of men, began to look ill 
at ease. Barker still preserved his funereal aspect, 
and was apparently too miserable to care what 
became of him. 

‘Upon my word,’ said Mr Sutton, ‘I think we’d 
better go out at the side door, and get a cab at the 
railway station.’ 

‘I should strongly advise you to do so,’ declared 
the vicar earnestly. 

‘Not we, rejoined Douglas, proudly drawing his 
wife’s arm through his. ‘We’ll go out at the front 
door and meet them face to face.’ 

‘Well, well, well, said Mr Sutton, ‘1’ll say no 
more. I know it’s a waste of breath, for you’re 
sure to get your own way in the end.’ 

As they walked down the aisle the uproar grew 
louder and louder. 

‘Why, they’re cheering, 
can they be cheering for?’ 

‘Probably the opposition candidate,’ rejoined 
Sutton, with a grimace. 


, 


said Douglas, ‘What 


‘We'll soon put all that right, said Douglas 
cheerfully as they passed into the porch. ‘Will 


| you allow us to pass, officer, please ?’ 


As the policeman drew aside even Douglas stood 
dumfounded at the astonishing transformation 
which had taken place. The steps and the asphalt 
walk leading to the churchyard gate were covered 
with crimson baize, and a number of pretty little 
girls stood with baskets of flowers ready to strew 
them in the path of the bride. Gorgeous banners 
with ‘Vote for Grant,’ ‘Grant for ever,’ and so on, 
fluttered abovg the heads of the crowd, and the 
opposite windows were gay with Union-jacks and 
brilliantly-coloured streamers. As the bride and 
bridegroom appeared at the church door a mighty 
cheer rose from a thousand throats, and hats and 
sticks were waved frantically in the air. 

‘Why, bless my soul and body!’ gasped Mr 
Sutton, ‘what does all this mean ?’ 

A tall, handsome, middle-aged man, who had 
apparently been addressing the crowd, advanced to 
meet them. Elsie rushed towards him, and clasped 
her arms round his neck ; while the people cheered 
themselves hoarse, and Douglas was pelted with 
flowers and rice. 

The secret was out. It was Mr Meredith. The 
secretary of the Building Society had accused him 
of complicity in the frauds he had himself perpe- 
trated, in order to satisfy an old-established grudge ; 
but had subsequently made a full confession ad- 
mitting that he alone was guilty, and had supplied 
irresistible proofs of Mr Meredith’s entire innocence. 
Thereupon Mr Meredith was promptly released ; 
and as the greater part of the stolen money had 
been returned by the penitent secretary, the rage 
of the shareholders had merged into frantic en- 
thusiasm, and the utmost efforts had been made 
to give Douglas and his young wife a reception 
that should entirely obliterate the memory of 
what had taken place. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Douglas was 
elected by an overwhelming majority, and received 
numerous votes from those who differed from him 
politically, but admired the pluck and loyalty he 
had shown under exceptionally trying circum- 
stances, 


WRITERS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Roya ay HEN Hannah More presented Glad- 
ke stone the boy with a copy of her 
Sacred Dramas in 1815, with the 
apology that she did so because she 
was going out of the world and he 
was just coming into it, we had a 


link between the older and the newer literature 
for children, then almost non-existent. That 
Hannah More, although now neglected, was a great 
force for good to her own generation there is no 


doubt whatever. She was almost ashamed to 
confess in her old days that her writings had 
brought her £30,000, much of which was spent in 
charity and works of benevolence. To a genera- 
tion that knows not the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
and her hundred and one stories with a purpose, 
Canon Ainger says, in another connection, that 
the parable, the fable, and the proverb have hid a 
moral purpose and are responsible for a great deal 
of the everyday morality of the world. John 
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Ruskin was brought up on Maria Edgeworth until 
he inherited the Arabian. Nights in his tenth year, 
and Andrew Lang still remembers ‘ Rosamund’ 
with affection. It may be that Miss Edgeworth 
and the Aikens represent the influence of Rousseau 
in the nursery; there is no doubt that Ann and 
Jane Taylor represent an evangelical revival at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and worked 
wonders in interesting and educating children by 
means of prose and verse ; and ‘Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star’ still shines in most reading-books, 
while ‘My Mother’ still voices the feelings and 
affections of youth. Aiken and Barbauld’s Even- 
ings at Home contained that gem, ‘Eyes and No 
Eyes ;’ Day’s Sandford and Merton and Maria 
Edgeworth still find readers—all proving. that 
although the writers for the young were few 
at the beginning of the century, yet they were 
large-hearted, large-minded people, else they had 
never so influenced their generation and lived 
until now. 

Every year witnesses the issue of a host of 
fresh books for the young, and still the produc- 
tion goes on. So much is this the case that 
many people are afraid that the juveniles do not 
always get at the best literature. For instance, 
Miss Betham-Edwards tells us she got her educa- 
tion from a leather-bound copy of Shakespeare ; she 
disapproves of purely children’s books. ‘I had few 
in my own childhood, and read only the English 
classics, and found them entertaining enough. 
The present fashion of writing story - books 
especially for children is, I think, a mistake. It 
tends to weaken their taste for literature, and 
when they grow older they are not able to appre- 
ciate the best forms of literary style. Harriet 
Martineau, who must have been no common child, 
as she was no common woman, says she devoured 
all Shakespeare while sitting on a footstool, read- 
ing by the firelight while the rest of the family 
were still at table. She made shirts with all due 
diligence, for she was fond of sewing; but it was 
with Goldsmith, Thomson, or Milton on her lap. 
Let but noble books be on the shelf, the classics of 
our language, and the child will get nothing but 
good. Sir Walter Scott was no believer in writing 
down to young people, and would have had little 
sympathy with the ery for extreme simplicity— 
almost inanity—in many reading-books of the day. 
‘Bring children,’ says Miss C. M. Yonge, ‘as soon 
as possible to stretch up to books above them, pro- 
vided these books are noble and good,’ When a 
boy has once acquired a keen interest in bio- 
graphical or historical reading, his taste is for ever 
elevated. Mr Goschen said once that he liked to 
see boys and girls amuse themselves with tales of 
adventure ; with stories of gallant deeds and noble 
men ; with stories of the seas, of nations, of wars ; 
with descriptions of scenes different from those in 
which they live. He much preferred Alice in 
Wonderland to the stories of Tommies and Freddies 
who read the book. Mrs Molesworth is of opinion 


that there should be two sets of books in the 
children’s library—one of books fur the young 
people reading for themselves, and another more 
advanced to be read by parents and guardians. 
Children readily listen to an interesting book, 
considered to be above them, if well read by one 
they love. 

Many men of talent and genius have turned 
aside from severer and more engrossing labours, 
and amused themselves in penning something 
for youth, which in more than one_ instance 
has proved their principal passport to remem- 
brance. This is hardly the case with Scott and 
Dickens, who wrote best for grown-up people. 
Yet Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather were entirely 
successful, although the Child’s History of England 
by Dickens was not. J. M. Barrie puts Ivanhoe 
only second to Robinson Crusoe as a boy’s book, 
and Quentin Durward he mentions as Scott’s second 
best book for boys. Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare are classic in their way. 
John Ruskin succeeded in telling a fairy story 
perfectly in his King of the Golden River, which was 
penned for his future wife. Thomas Hughes is 
remembered by * Tom Brown’s Schooldays and its 
sequel ; while Charles Kingsley not only wrote for 
and dedicated his Greek fairy stories, The Heroes, to 
his children, but also wrote for other children the 
Water Babies, Glaucus, and Madame How and Lady 
Why. While young people may read with interest 
and delight George Macdonald’s Alec Forbes or 
Robert Falconer, this author has led young people 
into a world of their own in At the Back of 
the North Wind, Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood, 
or Guttapercha Willie. The sombre genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne relaxed in his Twice-told 
Tales and his delightful biographies in Grand- 
father’s Chair. Much of Washington Irving also 
forms good reading for children. Marryat’s Children 
of the New Forest, Masterman Ready, and his rough 
and hearty sea-tales are liked by young people, 
and so are the best stories of Fenimore Cooper. 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast is a classic. 
Dinah Maria Mulock began her literary career 
by writing for young people, and was entirely 
successful in Cola Monti, the story of a genius, 
and many others. Harriet Martineau’s Feats on 
the Fiord is better remembered than some of 
her lessons in political economy. Mary Howitt 
and Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe could both charm 
and instruct young people; as also Mrs Whitney 
and the author of the Wide, Wide World. So 
could Mrs Oliphant; and Miss C. M. Yonge has 
done some of her best work in this department. 
Jean Ingelow turned aside from poetry and wrote 
Stories told to a Child, and others; while Jacob 
Abbott, A.L.O.E. (Miss Tucker), Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo, Agnes Giberne, Mrs Marshall, Annie 8. 
Swan, Max Pemberton, and 8. R, Crockett have 
all had plenty of readers, In recognition of Miss 
C. M. Yonge’s ‘great services as a pioneer of 
that religious and high-toned literature for young 
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people which for the last fifty years has been a 
special glory of England and the admiration of 
America and other countries,’ it has been resolved 
to found a university scholarship for girls at 
Winchester High School, bearing her name. Six 
thousand pounds were asked for—just the amount 
Miss Yonge herself handed over once for the cause 
of missions. Other names crowd upon us, such 
as Miss Alcott, author of Littl Women; Mrs 
Hodgson Burnett, author of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy; Kate Douglas Wiggin ; the author of Tip-Cat 
and Laddie; and Sarah Bolton, author of Girls 
Who Became Famous and quite a small library 
of excellent short biographies. 

Jules Verne has exploited the heavens and the 
earth for the material for his wonderful romances. 
W. H. G. Kingston has also filled a large place 
in the modern boys’ library, and so has David Ker, 
who seems familiar with almost every available 
region of the world. Ascott R. Hope, clever and 
industrious as he has been, has never quite come 
to his own; neither has Andrew Home, Reginald 
Horsley, nor D. Lawson Johnstone, author of The 
Rebel Commodore and other works. J. M. Barrie 
reckons Hope’s My Schoolboy Friends as in some 
ways more delightful than Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
Max Pemberton, F. Whishaw, Bloundelle Burton, 
Hugh St Leger, and Frankfort Moore have all 
plenty of readers. Samnel Smiles is not a boys’ 
writer in the ordinary sense; but there is enough 
backbone in his books to set up the present gene- 
ration in the path of perseverance and well-doing. 
All the classics have been retold and simp!ified. 
Rose Selfe has given us Dante’s Purgatory in 
How Dante Climbed the Mountain; Mr Church has 
retold the Iliad, Odyssey, and Greek tragedies ; 
Plutarch, the King Arthur Legends ; and Northern 
Sagas have not escaped ; nor Shakespeare, as wit- 
ness Lamb’s Tales; and we have also a selection 
called Tennyson for the Young. But the story is 
still the thing, and romance and modern narrative 
gain both the ear of youth and old age. Sir Walter 
Besant, for instance, finds The Three Musketeers as 
delightful now as when he sat in a corner, breath- 
less, panting, and followed all a livelong holiday 
‘the fortunes of the immortal three who were four.’ 
He asks of a story one thing—‘Seize me, and 
hold me with a grip of steel. Make me deaf 
and blind to all the world so long as I read in 
these enchanted pages. Carry me whither thou 
wilt. Play on me; do with me what thon wilt, 
at thine own sweet will.’ Besant also finds that 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn has the distinctive 
character of a good story in that it pleases, or 
rather seizes, every period of life, and appeals to 
all ages and every age. It has no motive, no 
moral, and no plot, and yet the boy of twelve 
reals with delight as well as the older reader. 
But we have now only left ourselves space for a 
few particulars about the more modern story- 
tellers for young folks. 

‘Ballantyne the Brave,’ as Stevenson terms him, 


began to write for the young about the middle of 
the century, and kept hard at it until his death 


at Rome in 1894, having produced during that 


time upwards of eighty volumes of wholesome 
and delightful reading. He was a deft and 
purpose-like workman, with a high moral tone, 
and imparts useful information in a pleasing way. 
Withal he has humour of a kind. Six years spent 
in his youth in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company furnished him with his first literary 
capital. In 1854, while a partner of T. & A, Con- 
stable, Edinburgh, Mr William Nelson, the publisher, 
who had formed a high opinion of his powers from 
his Hudson’s Bay, suggested that he should take 
to literature as a profession, and begin with a 
story. Ballantyne, amused at the idea, said he 
would try to do so. He went to work at once, 
and produced Snowflakes and Sunbeams, which was 
followed by Young Fur- Traders and his ever-popular 
Coral Island, which J. M. Barrie places above Swiss 
Family Robinson. No man was more conscientious 
in the preparation of his stories. In the writing 
of The Lifeboat he was hand-in-glove with the 
cockswain of the Ramsgate lifeboat; and when 
he came to lecture in Edinburgh on the same 
subjects, he started a movement which furnished 
lifeboats for our coasts. By way of preparation 
for writing The Lighthouse, he lived for three 
weeks in the Bell Rock Lighthouse; for Fighting 
the Flames he careered through the streets of 
London on fire-engines, clad in pea-jacket and 
a black leather helmet. He prepared himself by 
travel or interviews in the same way for his later 
books. Ballantyne regarded his power of writing 
as a direct gift from God, and trained himself 
for his mission by the experience thus gained in 
writing his stories. 

Mr G. A. Henty now stands an easy first in 
point of popularity amongst writers for young 
people. It is somewhat remarkable, did we not 
remember the age of Defoe when he penned Robin- 
son Crusoe, that the most popular present day 
writers for the young are none of them juveniles, 
Jules Verne is seventy, and Henty and George 
Manville Fenn are nearer that age than sixty. 
Born in 1832, Henty did not graduate at Cam- 
bridge, but rather in the rough-and- tumble 
school of experience into which he plunged when 
engaged in the Purveyors’ Department in the 
Crimea, Later, as special correspondent of the 
Standard, he saw life in many aspects during the 
Austro-Italian and Franco-German wars; he was 
in the Abyssinian and Ashanti expeditions, and 
has written books about both campaigns. He was 
also with Garibaldi in the Tyrol. Probably as part 
justification of his own success as a novelist, as 
well as in his capacity of writer for the young, 
he has pointed out that scarcely one of the 
prominent novelists of the day is a university 
man, and women who know nothing of the 
classics write as good fiction as men. His ex- 
perience while editing a short-lived boys’ paper 
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called the Union-Jack has also led him to remark 
upon the lack of talent in composition conspicuous 
’ in the efforts of young people. Henty himself early 
excelled in composition, and wrote his first novel 
at twenty. He considered it very bad, and it was 
never published. He began to write for young 
people in this way: he used always to have his 
children with him for an hour after dinner, and 
would then tell them stories. These stories were 
continuous, and often lasted for weeks. It struck 
him one day that if his own young folks liked these 
tales, a larger public outside might also like them. 
This led him to write and then read one of his 
stories, and when it was of the proper length 
he offered it to a publisher. It was promptly 
accepted, and Christmas would now hardly look 
like Christmas without one or two stories from 
his versatile pen. 

Mr George Manville Fenn, who, like Mr Henty, 
has also figured frequently as a grown-up people’s 
novelist, and probably comes next to him as a boys’ 
favourite, has been in his time schoolmaster, private 
tutor, journalist, proprietor of Once a Week, and 
a frequent contributor to Chambers’s. Any facility 
he has in composition he declares comes from 
constantly writing out the ideas that have more 
or less impressed him in his career. He believes, 
as R. M. Ballantyne did, that a talent for writing 
is in-born, ‘just as one is given a melodious voice, 
to another a handsome personal appearance, to 
another the power to speak in public forcibly 
and well. Of course these gifts can be largely 
developed, but I am sure the genius must be 
there or the cultivation would be a sorry affair. 
In my own case, I was as a boy thrown very 
much on my own resources, and books were, I 
may say, my only friends ; consequently I devoured 
everything I came across, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
but still I naturally possessed a great love of 
reading” Before beginning a book he turns the 
subject over in his mind, then tries to realise and 
individualise his characters. After making many 
notes, he tries to place himself in the position of 
the different characters of his story. Then he goes 
briskly at it—so briskly, indeed, that his copy is 
sometimes a puzzle to the compositor unless type- 
written. In most of Mr Fenn’s recent books the 
action and development of the story is carried 
forward mainly by means of dialogue. How 
popular his books are may be seen by watching 
any young person engrossed in them, or by con- 
sulting a librarian, In one library in a large 
town last year his Real Gold was issued sixty- 
seven times, and was the most popular book on 
the list. Dick o the Fens was not far behind, 
having been issued sixty-four times. 

R. L. Stevenson first caught the ear of youth 
and age by his Treasure Island and its successors, 
Kidnapped and Catriona, the first two of which were 
contributed to Mr James Henderson’s Young Folks’ 
Paper, where they did not attract any special atten- 
tion. Stevenson’s first title for Treasure Island was 


The Sea-Cook, which was altered as it now stands 
at Henderson’s request. It was begun with much 
‘complacency’ while living with his father at 
Kinnaird, above Pitlochry. Stevenson, counting 
on one boy in his daily reading aloud of the 
result of his industry, found two in his audience, 
as his father, the late Thomas Stevenson, of 
lighthouse fame, enjoyed the story as much as 
the writer. Stevenson’s own father told stories, 
‘and every night of his life he put himself to 
sleep with stories which dealt perpetually with 
ships, roadside inns, robbers, old sailors, and 
commercial travellers before the era of steam.’ 
Dr A, H. Japp, after a visit, walked off with 
the completed manuscript of Treasure Island in 
his pocket, which he bore to London, with the 
result we know. 

The Rey. Charles Dodgson, author of Alice in 
Wonderland, who had a weakness for never owning 
its authorship, began, like Mr Henty and other 
notable story-tellers, by relating his wonderful 
narratives to young people. Mrs Hargreaves 
(daughter of Dean Liddell) says that most 
of his stories were told to herself and her 
sister, now Mrs Skene, when on river expe- 
ditions to Nuneham or Godstow, near Oxford. 
‘I was Secunda, and Tertia was my sister Edith. 
I believe the beginning of Alice was told one 
summer afternoon, when the sun was so burning 
that we had landed in the meadows down the 
river, deserting the boat to take refuge in the 
only bit of shade to be found, which was under 
a new-made hayrick.’ In answer to a request 
to tell them a story, this delightful tale was 
begun. Alice’s adventures were written down 
also by request, and so became when pub- 
lished the heritage and delight of every English 
child. 

Edward Lear, author of The Book of Nonsense, 
was born in 1812, and passed away at Villa 
Tennyson, San Remo, in 1888. His famous book, 
like Alice in Wonderland, was prepared for the 
delectation of children, in this instance those of 
Lord Derby, and was not at first intended for 
publication. On its appearance its success was 
enormous, and John Ruskin has placed on record 
his appreciation of the book. Heinrich Hoffman's 
Struwwelpeter arose from the inability of the 
Doctor to find suitable Christmas books for 
his son of three years of age. He secured a 
book of blank pages, into which he speedily 
drew his pictures, and added the rhymes. When 
published one parent said, ‘Dear Doctor, what 
a delight you have given us! I have a child 
of three who can recite the whole contents of the 
book.’ 

Sir Evelyn Wood wrote from the Soudan that 
he had cried over Laetus, by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, and her Jackanapes lias been called ‘an 
exquisite bit of finished work—a Meissonier in 
its way.’ Mrs Molesworth thinks that Mrs Gatty’s 
magazine, Aunt Judy, where many of Mrs Ewing’s 
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stories appeared, was almost an ideal one for 
young people, from its excellence and freedom from 
anything objectionable. Some people may think 
Mr Swinburne a little extravagant in his praises 
of Mrs Molesworth when he says that since the 
death of George Eliot ‘there is none left whose 
touch is so exquisite and masterly, whose love is 
so thoroughly according to knowledge, and whose 
bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, and so 
truthful, and so delightful.’ Mrs Molesworth (Mary 
Louisa Stewart) was born in Holland in 1839, and 
was educated at home, and partly in Switzerland. 
When she had children of her own she began 
to write for their delectation. The first suggestion 
that she should publish came from her friend, 
Sir Noel Paton, and she sent Tell me a Story 
to Macmillan, and it was promptly accepted, and 
for the past twenty-four years she has had one 
or more volumes every season. Her early novels 
appeared under the pen-name of Ennis Graham. 
It seems to have been easy for her to write for 
young people, as she has always lad an especial 
love for children, for flowers, and for the country. 
Her own earliest and best training came by trans- 
lating both from French and German. In pre- 
paring her looks she does not believe in copying 
her MS., but writes as she wishes the words to 
stand, the formation of the sentences being then 
the work of the brain ‘unassisted by the sight of 
the written words. I believe that this leads to 
great precision of thought, and I believe, too, that 
it makes the style fresh and vigorous, besides 
greatly lessening the manual labour.’ 

After Mrs Molesworth no name is better or 
more favourably known than L. T. Meade (Mrs 
Toulmin Smith), daughter of a rector of Nohoval, 
County Cork. She wrote her first book at seven- 
teen, came to London, studied East End life, 
which gave colour to many of her early stories 
in the Sunday Magazine and elsewhere, and for 
six years acted as editor of Atalanta. Her own 
children have sat for their portraits, notably 
one child who appears in Daddy’s Boy. Her in- 
dustry and versatility continue unabated. At first 
she made copies of her manuscript, but she never 
does so now. All her stories are dictated, and 
sometimes she gets so carried away by the move- 
ment and action in the narrative that she hardly 
knows how it is all going to end. 

The ten most popular books for children of 
ten years, according to the booksellers and as 
given in the Academy, are: 


Mrs Molesworth’s Stories. 
Eric and St Winifred’s. 
Jungle Book. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Treasure Island. 


Alice in Wonderland. 
Robinson Crusoe. 


Lang’s Fairy Books. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


Water Babies. 


The multiplication of books for both old and 
young more than keeps pace with the demand. 
Care and judgment are required in order to 
select wisely, but never in the history of the 


world was there a richer and wider selection of 
books which charm and entertain, or impart 
useful information, and give moral impulse be- 
sides. 


‘VERSE.’ 


You say the glamour of romance, 
When told in song, has passed away ; 
That few will give a second glance 
At what is known as ‘verse’ to-day. 


‘The present is a busy age, 

And who amongst us has the time 
To idly sit and con the page 

That holds a minor poet's rhyme ?’ 


You smile because he loves to tune 

His lyre and voice the charms of Spring— 
The rosy dawn, the golden noon, 

The sheen upon the swallow’s wing. 


So well you know the ancient theme 
That treats of April shine and shower, 
The music of the crystal stream, 
The beauty of the woodland flower. 


Oh yes! he does not soar on wings 

Which spurn the earth and cleave the sky ; 
He but transforms the lowly things 

That in our common pathways lie. 


For he whose silver measure strives 

To clothe the meanest weed with grace, 
Believes that even humblest lives 

Need not be coarse and commonplace. 


And if his simple strain is heard 
Above the clamour of the throng, 

And purer founts of thought are stirred, 
The world is better for his song. 


If what you count of little worth 
But dries a tear or soothes a pain, 
Or gives one noble feeling birth, 
His talent is not used in vain. 


And if his theme is seldom new, 
And if the minor notes prevail, 
What matters so the song be true? 

Is every bird a nightingale ? 


And while he sees that Spring is fair, 
And finds a poem in a rose, 

And hears God’s music everywhere, 
Why should he yoke himself to Prose? 


The ivy cannot choose but climb, 
The blossom cannot choose but spring ; 
And—though you may not read his rhyme— 
_ Ah well! ah well! he still must sing. 
E. MarHeson, 
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